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Consider it a tale of two rebates: one for groceries, another for the federal carbon levy on fuels. 


Between the two there's a world of difference, at least when it comes to just how hard a sales pitch the government 
is willing to make. 


Prime Minister Justin Trudeau and his deputy and finance minister, Chrystia Freeland - and dozens of cabinet 
ministers - are on the road and on the airwaves to sell the federal budget as an economic and environmental plan 
that will help ordinary Canadians now (the "grocery rebate") and drive the transition to the net-zero-carbon economy 
of the future (billions in tax credits to lure green investment dollars here). It's an all-out effort. 


Freeland invited a dozen unpaid "social media influencers" - described mainly as personal finance writers - to a 
stakeholders' budget lock-up, hoping they would spread the word. 


While the Trudeau government is willing to embrace the small fiction that is the "grocery rebate," it is more 
reluctant to engage Canadians on the bigger truth about that other rebate: the federal payment to offset the carbon 
price, or "carbon tax" as Conservatives call it. 


The carbon price rebate - and what it is meant to offset: the hit to household budgets from the Liberals’ carbon 
pricing regime - is tougher to explain. 


The whole idea for the price on carbon is to bite. In fact, the more hated it is, the more people want to avoid it, the 
more effective it becomes in leading people to cut back on carbon consumption and switch to less carbon-intensive 
ways of getting to work or heating their homes. But what politician wants to go out in public and say that? 


And with a new parliamentary budget officer report that left environmental activists and Liberal government officials 
fuming, the job got that much harder. 


First, the so-called "grocery rebate." That's how the Liberals rebranded a measure announced last fall - a doubling 
of the GST credit for lower-and-modest income families - that the 2023 budget proposes to extend for another six 
months. 


"Grocery rebate" is catchier than "enhanced GST credit" - and a shiny bit of political marketing for a federal 
payment meant to offset the burden of the federal sales tax for an estimated 11 million Canadians. 
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You're probably going to hear a lot more about it as the post-budget blitz continues during this two-week 
parliamentary recess. 


On Monday, Trudeau strolled through the IGA Extra Famille Pelletier grocery store in Val d'Or, Que., talking to 
parents with toddlers, plugging the "grocery rebate" as a centrepiece of what the Liberal government is doing to 
"make life more affordable" - which, not coincidentally, was the slogan-of-the-day printed on the sign stuck to his 
podium. 


However, "grocery rebate" - which gets 13 mentions in the budget document - is a bit of inflated political branding. 
At $467 for a couple with two kids, it may cover the cost of two weeks' of groceries. Or not. It's an extra bit of cash, 
plain and simple, no doubt welcome as inflation on grocery bills hit 10.6 per cent in February, more than twice the 
5.2 per cent of price inflation on other consumer goods. 


What you won't hear much about, however, is how the Liberal government wants you to view the carbon levy 
rebate - which the Liberal government has branded as the "climate action incentive payment." Not a catchy phrase. 


It's paid to Canadian households in the provinces and territories that pay the federal fuel charge, and is meant to 
offset the hit of carbon pricing on fossil fuels like gasoline and natural gas. 


The Trudeau government has long insisted the rebate means most affected Canadian households are not out of 
pocket, a fact that a parliamentary budget officer's report last week confirmed. 


The PBO said "most households will see a net gain, receiving more in rebates from federal carbon pricing under 
the (government's plan) than the total amount they pay in federal fuel charges (directly and indirectly)." 


But the report went on to say that over the long term, once the higher carbon prices ripple through the broader 
economy and potentially have a negative impact on GDP and personal incomes, most households will see a "net 
loss" seven years out, even after federal rebates are taken into account, as the carbon price increases to $170 a 
tonne in 2030. 


The PBO analysis infuriated environmental advocates and Liberal government officials who said it was simplistic. It 
did not account for the economic and environmental costs of climate change, or the cost of doing nothing. It did not 
account for the fact that carbon pricing works to lower carbon use and cut emissions. And it did not account for the 
economic benefits that come with that, or with Canada adopting a stable carbon pricing plan in a burgeoning 
"green" economy where "clean" technologies are sought after by consumers, industry and governments alike. 


"| thought the PBO was borderline dishonest in its presentation," said Keith Stewart, senior energy strategist at 
Greenpeace Canada, saying it showed "a kind of economic blindness" to the costs of doing nothing, even as it said 
there may be benefits, but they cannot be quantified so therefore they would be ignored. "That's like saying 
replacing your roof before you have a leak that collapses your ceiling is a bad investment." 


Stewart said the PBO could have done its analysis using "the social cost of carbon." 
The Canadian government has pegged the social cost of carbon at $50 a tonne in 2019 dollars, using what it says 
is a "monetary measure of the global damage expected from an additional tonne of CO2 emissions for a given 


year." 


That is expected to be updated, in sync with the United States, possibly as high as $165 a tonne, a source told the 
Star. 
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Parliamentary budget officer Yves Giroux, however, dismissed the analytical value of the social cost of carbon, 
saying "we don't feel it's sufficiently developed for us to use it." 


And he defended the decision not to model the "potential benefits of ... the development of new industry or new 
technologies, or better fuel economy standards for vehicles, buildings and so on, because these are not easy to 
determine." Those are not "tangible" or won't be realized between now and 2030, he said. 


Economist Chris Ragan, head of the Max Bell School of Public Policy at McGill University and former head of the 
Ecofiscal Commission that advocated a market approach to climate change, said the PBO is right to say that the 
benefits in terms of emissions reductions "are incredibly hard to evaluate in the macro model." 


But he also said the Ecofiscal Commission found that any impact on GDP from the Trudeau government's carbon 
pricing policy is "almost zero ... in particular because you're giving back most of the revenues in terms of a rebate. 


"| think that to just look at the GDP impact from a carbon price and to not think about the environmental benefits is 
to sort of miss the boat," he said. 
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